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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



THE CULT OF THE DOG. 



In watching the intelligent tricks of well-trained dogs, and noting their 
affection and anxiety for their masters, most people conclude that they are 
endowed by nature with superior mental qualities, and that a great gulf 
exists between their minds and that of the ordinary domesticated or wild 
animal. We are accustomed to associate the dog and horse together as the 
chief friends of man— both intelligent, affectionate and trustworthy. The 
dog is supposed to be the result of centuries of artificial selection and train- 
ing and the "development" process has raised the naturally intelligent an- 
imal to a position nearer to man's level than any other class of brutes. But 
the widespread craze to tame and train wild animals in recent years has 
yielded results that seem to discredit the accepted theory of the superior 
intelligence of the dog. 

The taming of the ferocious brutes of the forest is not so difficult a task 
now that their natures are better understood, and they have been found to 
possess all the intelligence of the dog for performing tricks. Even mamma- 
lians as low down as rats and mice are taught to perform wonderful tricks, 
and, when properly trained, pet birds, mice, and even snakes, have been found 
to show a decided affection for their master. The affection of the dog for 
one who is kind to him is nothing unique in the animal world. Wild, un- 
ruly elephants have been known to fall down upon their knees in genuine 
affection at the sight of some old-time keeper and master, whose kindness 
to them had won their lasting gratitude. A pet lioness at the London Zoo 
had such an affection for her favorite trainer that when he was removed 
she showed all the symptoms of a disappointed and broken heart until he 
returned. Then her demonstrations of joy and affection could not be sur- 
passed by those of the finest bred dog. Monkeys become so attached to their 
masters who treat them even with partial indifference that they grow lone- 
some and heart-broken when separated from them for any length of time. 

Instances could be multiplied where the instinct of affection, and the 
natural ability to perform tricks when properly trained, are conspicuously 
present in the wild animals and birds. That the dog enjoys this distinction 
more than most of the brutes is due to the fact that he has been constantly 
with man for centuries, and his domestication has made his abilities more 
generally known. In his wild life the dog is just as deficient in the 
qualities that go to make him the chief friend of man as the fox, tiger, lion, 
or bear. The dog has been taken from his wild, nomadic life and taught to 
perform tricks almost as wonderful as those exhibited by dogs whose 
ancestors have been developed for centuries. 
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The domesticated dogs preserve their intelligent propensities only by 
careful breeding and selection. Cross them, and these abilities fade away. If 
freed from man's control and association, the dogs will immediately proceed 
to found a new race of their own and degenerate rapidly to the old primal 
stock from which they were in remote ages derived. The best place to study 
the undomesticated dogs, to compare them with the sixty or more artificial 
varieties recognized on the bench, is in their most natural habitat to-day — in 
the circumpolar world. It is claimed by science that if all of our dogs— the 
greyhound, mastiff, spaniel, terrier, and collie— were turned adrift in a 
country where they would be entirely exempt from all the restraints and 
associations of man, all typical identity would gradually be lost, and they 
would assimilate one to another in form and color. The slim, rounded tails 
would become thick and bushy, the ears would grow short, erect and pointed, 
the bodies would be covered by a thick bristling hair, and the color would 
become uniformly tawny, gray or brindled. A composite feral tribe of dogs 
would result that is best represented to-day in North America by the mon- 
grel Indian dog. Climate would have something to do in moulding the 
colors and characteristics of the untamed brutes. For instance the pre- 
vailing color of the Arctic belt is white, and consequently a great propor- 
tion of the wild and semi-wild dogs of the circumpolar region are white, 
while the North American Indian curs are of a tawny or grayish color. 

In the circumpolar region the dogs have been less domesticated by 
man than elsewhere, and the characteristic propensities of the wild dog can 
be studied there to advantage. The Esquimaux have had some influence 
upon the half-tame brutes, but they have trained them only to be beasts of 
burden. They have never been taught tricks, or even to be the friend and 
companion of man. They frequently consort with the wolves, and one not 
well acquainted with the scientific distinctions between a wolf and a dog 
would not be able to say which should enjoy the noble title of dog. This is 
equally true of many of the half-wild, gray Indian dogsof the West. A pack of 
them rovins; across the prairie would be taken by most strangers for a pack 
of wolves, and it is a fact, too often witnessed, that if a man should encoun- 
ter a pack of these mongrel creatures in a lonely situation at dusk he would 
more than likely be attacked by them. They exhibit the cowardly nature of 
the wolves by sneaking away from a man with a stick in his hand ready to 
defend himself, but pouncing upon a prostrate human being. 

The wild dog, uninfluenced at all by association with man, is typical of 
nothing but the wolf, and in the circumpolar ice he is found in 
numbers roving over the fields of snow and ice, frequently in company 
with the wolves. The Esquimaux have taken these wild creatures, and by 
a rude process of selection and training they have developed the " huskie," 
a colloquial abbreviation of the word Esquimaux. These animals represent 
a type of dog but little removed from the wolf— hardy, vicious, swift of foot 
and keen of eye. They have been trained to haul sledge loads of goods 
across the snow and ice, and this comes as natural to them now as for a 
pointer to point. They possess the blood of the wolf, however, in their veins 
—the taint of the jackal. At the first; opportunity they will run away and 
join the wild dogs and deteriorate rapidly in their company. Throughout 
the great Northwest it is hard work to make up a full team of strictly 
pure huskies. The leader of a team is invariably a trustworthy huskie, 
but harnessed behind him will be one or more wild creatures that are kept 
in harness only through the moral influence of the others. 
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From the color of many of the huskies, and from their general form and 
other characteristics, it is generally concluded that the fundamental type of 
circumpolar dog has been changed by crossing with the pure white Arctic- 
fox, the wild coyote, and the big, gray timber wolf. The certain character- 
istics of all these animals are apparent to the observer, and besides environ- 
ment, food and climate these wild animals have done much to change the feral 
types of this cold region. The pure white Esquimaux dog can scarcely be 
distinguished from the great Arctic fox. The Lapp dogs are about the size 
of a Scotch terrier, and they have a wonderful resemblance to the lynx. The 
hair is long and shaggy, with color of various tints, and they are taught by 
the Lapps to fight off the wolves from the reindeer. They are consequently 
great fighters, and never associate with the wolves, but consider them their 
eternal enemies, showing pretty conclusively that they have but little wolf 
blood in them. The dogs of Iceland are somewhat similar to those of Lap- 
land and Greenland. They have long hair, curled tails, pointed nose and 
ears, and very irritable tempers. The dogs of Spitzbergen resemble more 
distinctly the representative Esquimaux dog, both being white, and very 
similar in form and general characteristics. 

Crossing with the wild animals of the country thus changes the color 
and shape and temperament of the dogs as much as climate and food. In 
Siberia the wolves are black and not white or gray, and the fact is shown in 
the colors of the wild dogs. Most of the dogs of Siberia are black, brown, or 
reddish brown, and they howl like wolves, associate together in packs, hunt 
together, and dig holes in the snow and earth to shelter themselves from 
inclement weather. They live chiefly on frozen fish, and on this diet they 
will travel hundreds of miles day after day. The native tribes train the 
dogs to haul loads across the country, and to hunt. 

The Kamchatkan dogs are remarkable beasts of burden, and they prob- 
ably represent the most sagacious feral type of the circumpolar region. They 
are trained severely by the natives to haul heavy loads across the ice, and 
their tempers are soured by the hard lessons of training they have to under- 
go when young. They are consequently unruly and uncompanionable, and 
the driver, to exact obedience, frequently has to stun the animals with blows 
on the head. They are somewhat of a huskie type, with sharp noses and 
ears, bushy tails and shaggy hair. 

In Alaska the breed of dogs are of a reddish brown, and are as much 
wolf as dog. They are strong, voracious, and hardy. A team will draw 
five hundred pounds behind them, and in the winter time their diet consists 
of forty frozen herring a day or one large salmon. They show the wolfish 
nature whenever approached by strangers, or when they get a smell of fresh 
meat. They are little better than the wild wolves except that they have 
been taught to drag loads behind them. Such a thing as saving a man's life 
or being affectionate and lovable to their masters, has never been heard of, 
and the ordinary instincts and propensities of our domesticated dogs appear 
entirely foreign to their natures. 

The Esquimaux huskie is taken as a rule as the type of circumpolar dog, 
but that they do not all conform to this type is apparent from these descrip- 
tions. Along the Mackenzie River there is even another type differentiated 
in many ways from any of those mentioned. The breed is called Athabaskan 
and the animals have very long, curly hair. When crossed with the Esqui- 
maux huskie the hair becomes so long that the eyes are scarcely visible. 
This breed has been crossed and recrossed with others, so that the Athabas- 
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kan dog of to-day is generally a hybrid, much larger and stouter than the 
original breed. 

Along Smith's Sound there is a powerful breed of dogs that do nothesi- 
tate to attack the most ferocious wild animal. They frequently hunt in 
pairs, and two of them will unhesitatingly attack the most formidable bear. 
They have been tamed for hunting purposes, and they will corner the 
largest grizzly and hold him at bay until the hunters can shoot him. One 
dog is powerful enough to bring down a reindeer, and kill him in a minute. 
They are keen of scent, and can detect the presence of a seal under the ice, 
or smell a deer a quarter of a mile away. They have a thick, furry coat of a 
tawny brindled color, and in the; winter their bodies are covered with a thick 
fleece of wool. They so closely resemble the wolf of this region that they 
are readily mistaken for one. They are very similar in appearance and dis- 
position to the Greenland dogs. In Labrador there is a nondescript stock of 
dogs so fierce in nature that it is customary to suspend a heavy wooden log 
by a rope to the neck, which impedes their actions so as to make them less 
dangerous to man and weaker dogs. The true Labrador dog exhibited on 
the bench has nothing to do with this variety, for, strictly speaking, the 
Labrador breed is n»t a circumpolar creature, for he weakens and dies with 
the temperature at sixty degrees. 

The dog is the least pure of our pet animals. His ancestors were 
the most depraved types of animals and his title is bad. In the northern 
latitudes he is taught to carry loads and to hunt wild animals; 
in the Eastern countries he is a scavenger; and in ancient times he was 
taught to devour the dead. He has been domesticated and trained for ages 
so that many of his original traits have been obliterated, but the taint of 
the jackal is there and the wolfish blood is sure to crop up. Turn him loose 
and exempt him from man's influence and he soon degenerates and returns 
to his original mongrel type. The question of placing such an animal upon 
a pedestal and claiming for him all the good traits and mental endowments 
of a superior creature is unscientific. If we must have pets there are other 
creatures cleaner and more intelligent by nature. 

George E. Walsh. 



A STRIDE IN IRISH CIVILIZATION. 

The .movement in Ireland that is destined to elevate the social condition 
of the agricultural laborers is an interesting and hopeful outcome of agita- 
tion. Although initiated for leverage purposes, with few real friends as 
sponsors, it acquired a force during the Laud League Campaign that com- 
pelled recognition by the government. 

In the struggle to obtain equitable land laws, strength was added to the 
public assemblies by the presence of laborers. Their wrongs were discussed 
on the same platforms from which those of the farmers were eloquently 
ventilated. The conditions in which they lived were so utterly degrading 
that it was impossible to attempt a truthful description without presenting 
a thrilling picture of human suffering. And this picture drew tears from 
the laborers themselves. The hideousuess of their debasement had not been 
perceived until it came to be set forth by sympathetic speakers. 

It did not appear that the laborers were blameful for living in one- 
roomed hovels with pigs and poultry because there were sanitary laws that 
made it a misdemeanor to do so. A class steeped in poverty could not rise 



